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conditions of Massachusetts climate ond customs, this essay might prove very 
valuable to ooy one wishing to build or niter a house intelligently. 1 ho igno¬ 
rance. and the wilful unfaithfulness, of builders, plumbers, ond other artificers, 
of which sad instances ore here cited, render it indeed almost a necessity for 
every house-holder to know how work ought to he done, and then see it so per¬ 
formed. Could not the Hoard do much good by printing large editions of 
single, papers like tins, and that of Dr. Bowditch. and some others, for popular 
circulation at a low price ? 

Dr. A. II. Nichols describes n serious outbreak of intestinal disease among 

boarders at n summer hotel, from the use of very foul ice, 

Dr. F. W. Draper reports the commencement in Massachusetts or a move¬ 
ment which is to become of incalculable importance to the public weal. Regis¬ 
tration, not of deaths hut of diseases prevalent, 1ms there for the first time 
liccn attempted. A largo number of the best known nml employed physicians 
throughout the State consented to malic a weekly report, ill on extremely 
simple form, of tho maladies most common, with a mark to indicate general 
character os mild or severe. Kven as exhibited by tho first short experience 
of 1815, the results are very curious and instructive, and hnvo “surpassed the 

expectations of many who wore interested in its trial. 

The usual report upon the •• Health of Towns" ond two or tlirco from parti¬ 
cular towns, contain matter of considerable interest, especially ob concerning 
diphtheria. Dampness and filth, together, seem to hnvo been powerful pro- 
disposing causes of tho disease. Once started, contagion nml infection hnvo 

aided its increase. ....... ... 

The pressing need for Boards of rieoUh, other then tho civil authorities 
noting ns such, is emphatically stated, for every town in the Commonwealth. 


Art. XXV.—Statistics, Medical ami Anthropological, of the Provost- 
Manhal-Oeneral's Unreal,, derived from Records of the Examination, for 
Military Service in the A nines of the United States during °f 

the Rebellion, of over a million Recruits, Drafted Men, Substitutes, and 
Enrolled Men. Compiled under direction or the Secretory ot War, JV 
]I Baxtfr A.M., M.D., Colonel nml Chief Medical Purveyor United States 
Army, lnte’ciiicf Medical Officer of the Provost-Marshol Gcnerol’s Bureau. 
In two volumes, dto, pp. Ixxxvii., 608, ond xxviii, 767. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1875. 


This work is n mognificeot contribution to our c.vnct knowledge of man. 
Founded on carefully recorded examinations made by scientific ohscrycrs, 
grouped and analyzed witli admirable skill, it adds another notable example of 
the beneficent results which often flow from greet calamities, taken wi ll 
other Governmental medical publications, it well justifies tho wise and witty 
reference, by o recent writer in this Journo), to tho famous riddle propounded 
by Samson to tho Philistines. And surely neither biblicnl nor heathen ntbleto 
ever attempted a more tremendous labour than must hnvo been hero encoun¬ 
tered in assorting ond arranging the collected matter in such manner os to 
exhibit the millions of facts in all their different aspects and in forms ovmlohlo 
for use 

The'introductory chapter of the first volumo sets forth tho plan and scopo 
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of the work, exhibits the instructions to recruiting surgeons under different 
governments, nntl gives on outline of the history of anthropometry. 

It should be noted that iho examinations here recorded are not those of a 
special class, such as volunteered at the outset of the war They arc those of 
drafted and enrolled men, substitutes, and volunteers, after Mireo years of fight¬ 
ing. They include alike the rejected and accepted. Thus they represent tho 
general adult male population fairly, and were made, too, not under direc tion 
of the individual States, hut of the national government. Indeed, only about 
one-half tho records of this period ore used in this work. The others are 
omitted on account of incompleteness; and this condition was most common 
before tho special medical branch was added to tho Provost-Marshal's Bureau, 
in January, 1804. Wo have thus complete and trustworthy records of over 
half a million men. 

In Pnrt I. we have n " Rovicw of the 'rabies and their Results." Placing this 
before tho tables themselves seems at first unuatural; but the plan 1ms its ad¬ 
vantages, among which is the collection of nil the reading-matter into one 
volume, leaving tho tables proper—exclusive of eomo charts and maps soon to 
be described—to compose the second. 

In this “ Rovicw" we find explanations of terms and classifications, the 
disease nomenclature employed, and the kind or degree of special disabilities 
which was to bo productive of rejection. Tho enrollment, wc arc told, was 
made for ench congressional district; and many of the tables preserve the sumo 
division of the men concerning whom facts arc presented. 

The half-million measurements of height, of chest circumference, and of weight, 
aro stated to be thoroughly trustworthy. They were made by sworn and experi¬ 
enced officers, with no motive to evade their duty, and provided with all proper 
appliances. Not quite so trustworthy, it is said, were the larger figures amassed 
and published by the Sanitary Commission. These were largely obtained from 
State records from measurements made, if made at nil, under circumstances of 
intense desire to fill up regiments, and a fecliug on the part of officers nud 
surgeons from civil life that no man should be rejected for an inch or two. 
Heights too were generally measured in shoes. Thus tho present work, us a 
contribution to anthropometry, is believed to be much more correct. 

These measurements arc not vitiated by the too common error of being drawn 
from some one class only. They embrace men of all conditions and avocations, 
and this aliko whether they were accepted or rejected as soldiers. 

Some very curious fads revealed by the stature-measures, give rise to in¬ 
genious speculations, but cannot licre be dwelt upon. Roughly speaking, 
Americans were found about an inch taller than English, Irish, and Germans. 

Chest-circumference cannot be discovered to present any fixed relation to 
stature, when we compare race with race. Hut among native Americans, the 
two preservo an exact and almost invariable ratio. A similar relatiou is re¬ 
vealed in tho examined men of other nativities. 

Greatest growth would seem to be attained somewhere between the ages of 
thirty and thirty-five, or even above thirty-five, nmoug our northern and western 
native citizens. 

Tho formulas of Brent, approved by Dr. Hammond, for determining the rela¬ 
tions which should obtain between chest and stature, are shown to be largely 
in error. 

The degree of expansibility of the chest varied very greatly nud with little 
relation to its circumference. One youth weighing 11 1 ponuds had a chest 
measure, at expiration, of 29 inches, but could increase it on inspiration to ‘16 
inches. Another, slightly taller and heavier, could raise his expiration girth 
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only onclmlf an incti. He was rejected for trouble in one leg. Great expansi¬ 
bility of client bo frequently was accompanied by hernia n8 to point to some 
relation between tho two facts. The mean mobility, for tbo hnlf-million, is 
2.781 inches; for 300,000mliito natives, 2,807. 

Statistics of weight wero not required of tho examining surgeons. Some, 
however, chord to record this fact also. Tho information gained from this 
sourco and from other? indicates tho incorrectness of the popular impression 
that tho typical American is lacking in the weight proper to his stature. 

About two-thirds of tho men examined wero described ns blonde, the pro¬ 
portion beiug a trifle larger among foreigners than natives. 

Many most curious and instructive points in this chapter we niiist regrctlully 

p ”pn^t 'll. is mndc up wholly of charts and maps, with very brief explanatory 
comments. Charts of Class First exhibit to tho cyo the proportionate magni¬ 
tude of certain prominent diseases as causes of rejection. Thus the first chart 
in this class chows by shaded spaces parallel to a divided scale, chronic rheu¬ 
matism ns a cause of rejection of the married, of the BiDglo, of tho blonde, of 
the dark, of men in each different age-period, of men of different heights, and 
of natives of different countries. Opposito these different descriptions of men, 
between them nud the shaded blocks mentioned, is given in numerals the abso¬ 
lute number of each description examined, anil also the number rejected in eac i 
thousand (of that description) examined. Tho next score of charts shows tho 
same facts regarding n score of oilier diseases or cIosscb of diseaso. 1 hoy aro 
admirably clear and well executed. . , 

Class Sccoud consists of sonic half-score of charts constructed like those Just 
described, except that occupations of the men examined taka the place of 
nativity, age, social condition, etc. Some very curious results tiro hero 
revealed, of which soruo can ho explained by a litllo reflection, wlnlo others aro 


Glass Third is mndo up of clinrts allowing for the different Slates the snmo 
relations to groups of diseases as have been heforo shown for nativity, etc., and 

I.a'stly, we have two clinrts exhibiting the relations of stature and of chest- 
girth, to ago and nativity. 

A dozen maps of the loyal States, beautifully tinted and shaded, exhibit for 
disease in general and particular classes of disease, their comparative efficiency, 
in different congressional districts, ns causes of rejection of drafted men. 1 ntis 
hernia, ns a reason of rejection, is indicated upon a map of the whole country, 
coloured pink, in five different shades, with such diversity of Due lining ns lanko 
them perfectly distinguishable, and expressing respectively ratios per thousand 
rejections, of less then twenty, twenty to thirty, tl.irty to forty, forty to fifty, 
nnd fifty or moro. So, disqualifying cyo-discnso is shown in fivo tints or bluo, 
upon another map. And so for others. 

Part III. of this volume is quito different in character from the rest. When 
tho war ended, circular letters of inquiry were sent to the examining physicians 
in nil tho districts, inviting a gcucrnl report of their experience, and of all 
special diseases or special physical characters attaching to their districts and 
their communities. They wero asked to mention how many men they could 
oxnmino daily, what changes they would advise in the instructions or tho 
causes of exemption given them, nnd what methods of deception or obstruction 
they lmd encountered. Tho replies possess much interest nnd value, but do 
not call for special nolico here. We arc glad Hint they arc thus preserved. 
Should future generations ever ho unhappily compelled to raise immense armies, 
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they may profit by the exposuro of errors and weaknesses of which we of to-day 
do not need to be told. 

The volume ends with a general index to the entire work, which appears to 
be full, and we presume accurate, judging from the care and labour evidently 
given to other portions of the work. 

The second volume is wholly made up of tables. Of these a little moro than 
half exhibit measurements and physical qualities in their relations to race, age, 
etc., while the others deal with the diseases causing rejection, in their manifold 
relations. As these aro merely the full and originnl statements of the facts 
which wc have described ns exhibited more agreeably in the beautiful charts 
and maps of the fust volume, wo need only add that they show the same 
clearness of statement and felicity of arrangement. The whole work seems to 
be well done; and extremely creditable to Dr. Baxter. 

The book is a monument of almost incredible labour, of a Bort little appre¬ 
ciated by the world. Its author nmy, however, safely anticipate an enduring 
and wide-spread fame, if not the noisy but transient plaudits which reward 
lighter toils. B. L. K. 


Art. XXVI.— A Manual of Percussion ami Auscultation; of the Physical 
Diagnosis of Diseases of the Lungs and Heart and of Thoracic Aneurism. 
By Austin Flint, M.D., Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medi¬ 
cine and of Clinical Mcdicino in tho Bellevue Hospital Medical College, etc. 
etc. 12mo., pp. 255. Philadelphia : Henry C. Lea, 1876. 

Dr. Flint’s well-earned reputation will secure for any book coming from his 
pen a cordial reception by the medical profession, but this little manuul of 
auscultation and percussion has substantial claims of its own to favour, which 
would without this advantage render it popular. It is not unlikely that it will 
occupy tho samo place in the English language which tho excellent manual of 
MM. Barth and Roger has so long filled in the French. 

The work contains, the author tells us in the prefaco, tho substanco of the 
lessons which he has for many years given in connection with practical instruc¬ 
tion in percussion nnd auscultation to private classes composed of studeutsaud 
practitioners. The plnn is simple, his experience in teaching having shown him 
the importance of avoiding all unnecessary refinement. It has also convinced 
him of the necessity of the student’s becoming thoroughly familiar with tlio 
physicnl conditions nnd Bigns of health before ho attempts to study those of 
disease. Tho nuthor therefore devotes n largo part of tho book to the conside¬ 
ration of the former. That this is tho only plan of teaching which will ever bo 
attended by success, no one will have the hardihood to deny, and yet how often 
in practice does the student in this country receive bis first instruction in aus¬ 
cultation nnd percussion nt the bedside of the sick. 

The hook is, wc repeat, an admirable one. Few physicians since Lnennec 
lmvo rendered as valuable services in the field lie has specially cultivated as Dr. 
Flint. It is not necessary to meution these io detail, since they have been for 
the most part appropriately noticed in the reviews of his larger works, which 
lmvo appeared from timo to time, in tho pages of this Journal. In our opinion 
his observations in regard to the importance of pitch db a distinctive character 
of tho sounds obtained by auscultation and percussion is tho most valuable 
addition made in recent years to our knowledge of the physical signs of disease 
of the chest. J. II. II. 



